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Notes  of  the  Week 


Woman  Suffrage  Plank  Adopted  by  the 
Democratic  Convention 

THE  woman  suffrage  plank,  as  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  convention  on  a  roll  call  vote  of 
888 y2  to  18iyZl  read  as  follows: 

“We  recommend  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
the  women  of  the  country  by  the  states  upon  the 
same  terms  as  to  men.” 

Another  plank  was  offered  and  defeated.  This 
plank  read : 

“The  Democratic  party  always  has  stood  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  several  states  in  the  control  and 
regulation  of  elections.  We  reaffirm  the  historic 
position  of  our  party  in  this  regard  and  favor  the 
continuance  of  that  wise  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  vests  in  the  several  states  of  the 
Union  the  power  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of 
their  electors.” 

Suffrage  Recommended  to  Democratic 
Convention  by  Frank  P.  Walsh 

MONG  other  recommendations  made  to  the 
Democratic  convention  in  St.  Louis  last  week 
by  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  late  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Commission,  is  the  following : 

“We  find  that  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  men  has  been  a  most  serious  handicap  to  women  in 
industry  in  their  long  and  splendid  struggle  to  se¬ 
cure  compensation  for  their  labor,  humane  working 
conditions  and  protective  laws.  We  therefore  pledge 
the  Democratic  party  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  by  every  means  available.” 

Women  May  Take  Civil  Service  Posi¬ 
tions  of  Militia 

CTION  by  the  President  will  be  taken  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
Government  will  allow  women  to  take  the 
places  of  their  husbands  in  the  government  offices 
when  the  husbands  are  ordered  away  with  the  na¬ 
tional  guards. 

Inspired  by  the  action  taken  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  placing  women  in  their  husbands’  places 
in  the  big  government  offices  and  in  the  munitions 
factories,  the  women  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
whose  husbands  are  national  guardsmen  are  anxious 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  this  sort  of  thing  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  can  be  learned.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  the  President  has  authority  to  take 
action. 


Columbia  University  Law  School  to  be 
Opened  to  Women 

FEW  months  ago  announcement  was  made 
that  as  soon  as  the  proper  equipment  could  be 
provided  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  Columbia  University’s  medical  school,  would 
be  open  to  women.  And  now  comes  the  further  an¬ 
nouncement  that  probably  as  early  as  next  fall  the 
Columbia  University  Law  School  will  for  the  first 
time  receive  women  students  as  well  as  men.  All 
of  Columbia’s  Schools  are  now  open  to  women  stu¬ 
dents. 

Pan-American  Child  Congress  to  be 
Held  in  Buenos  Aires 

HE  American  Child’s  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  next  month  is  arousing  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  country.  Dr.  Edward 
N.  Clopper  sailed  recently  to  attend  the  Congress  as 
a  delegate  from  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  and  from  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  child  welfare  work  in 
foreign  countries  and  was  the  first  organization 
called  upon  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
South  American  Congress  for  help  in  arousing  inter¬ 
est  in  this  country.  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Children’s  Bureau,  was  also  asked  to  co-operate 
and  has  shown  special  interest  in  the  congress. 

German  Government  Asked  to  Enlarge 
Women’s  Bureau 

HE  federation  of  German  women’s  societies 
has  sent  a  petition  to  the  Ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  begging  them  to  devote  attention  to  the 
development  of  specialised  departments  for  women 
at  the  public  labor  bureaus.  The  petition  states  that 
the  number  of  wage-earning  women  increased  by 
three-quarters  of  a  million  between  February  and 
December,  1915.  This  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
great  displacement  of  female  labor.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  masses  of  women  will  lose  their  present  em¬ 
ployment,  but  will  be  forced  to  continue  as  wage 
earners,  to  support  their  families  and  often  invalid 
husbands.  Occupations  hitherto  reserved  for  women 
will  be  invaded  by  men  whose  injuries  incapacitate 
them  for  heavy  work. 

The  industrial  dislocation  caused  by  the  transition 
from  war  conditions  to  peace  necessitates  careful 
precautions,  which  the  present  employment  bureaus 
for  women  are  unequal  to. 


English  Suffragists  Oppose  New  Registra¬ 
tion  Bill 

HE  London  Times  recently  contained  this  state¬ 
ment  : 

“It  is  understood  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  preparing  the  new  Registration  Bill  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  enfranchise  the  sailors  and  soldiers 
who  are  fighting  the  country’s  battles.  It  should  be 
ready  for  introduction  after  the  Whitsun  recess.” 

An  editorial  in  The  Woman’s  Dreadnought,  June 
3d  issue,  entitled  “No  Registration  Bill  but  a 
Franchise  Bill,”  says : 

“We  demand  a  Human  Franchise  Bill  now.  Why 
should  we  be  asked  to  wait?  If  Parliament  has  time 
for  a  Registration  Bill  it  has  time  for  a  Franchise 
Bill. 

“We  know  that  it  is  no  harder  to  win  the  vote 
for  all  women  than  for  a  few. 

“The  Government  has  promised  many  times  to 
give  votes  to  all  men.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
going  to  do  that  very  soon. 

“The  danger  before  women  is  the  danger  of  being 
left  out  of  the  next  Franchise  or  Registration  Bill. 
It  does  not  matter  which  it  is  called.  We  must  fight 
hard  together  to  prevent  that! 

“Some  people  say  that  we  ought  not  to  bother 
about  the  vote  now,  and  that  a  General  Election 
ought  not  to  come  till  the  ending  of  the  war.  But 
if  that  is  so,  why  is  the  Government  preparing  to 
alter  the  franchise  by  means  of  a  Registration  Bill? 

“If  any  change  in  the  franchise  is  to  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  that  change  must  bring  with  it  a  vote 
for  every  woman  over  twenty-one.” 

Russian  Government  to  Extend  Munici¬ 
pal  Vote  to  Women 

HE  June  number  of  Jus  Suffragii  says  that  the 
Imperial  Douma  of  Russia  has  recently  been 
considering  the  desirability  of  enlarging  the 
municipal  franchise,  and  the  Government  has  de¬ 
clared  itself  in  favor  of  giving  duly  qualified  women 
“active”  municipal  franchise.  Hitherto,  such  wo¬ 
men  could  only  act  as  “passive”  voters,  that  is, 
through  their  male  relatives. 

The  School  Vote  in  South  Africa 

N  the  Provincial  Council  of  the  Transvaal  a 
measure  was  introduced  during  March,  so  to 
amend  the  Education  Act  of  1907  that  all  voters 
for  school  boards  should  be  placed  on  the  municipal 
basis,  thereby  giving  the  school  board  vote  to  women, 
and  removing  the  present  anomaly  that  women  may 
sit  in  school  boards  but  may  not  vote  for  them.  The 
amendment  was  lost  by  three  votes,  the  Labor  Party 
and  some  Unionists  voting  for  it,  the  Dutch  members 
against.  The  Administration  of  the  province  refused 
to  receive  a  deputation  of  Johannesburg  women  on 
the  ground  that  the  amendment  was  inadvisable  on 
grounds  of  increased  expenditure  (which  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Council  is  not  in  a  position  to  meet),  and  not 
because  they  were  opposed  to  suffrage. 


The  Woman’s  Party  at  Chicag 
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Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas,  Illinois,  presiding 
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REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  NEXT  SATURDAY 


A  CALL  to  a  convention  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  has  been  issued  by  Mrs.  Nina  E. 
Allender,  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Union  in  the  District,  for  Saturday  evening, 
June  24,  to  provide  for  the  election  of  officers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1916-1917. 

The  convention  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
beautiful  old  garden  of  the  Cameron  House  on 
Lafayette  Square,  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
Congressional  Union.  At  this  meeting,  the  first 
gathering  of  the  District  members  and  their  friends 
since  the  national  conventions  in  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  suffrage 
planks  in  the  Republican,  Progressive  and  Demo¬ 


cratic  conventions  will  be  given  by  Miss  Alice  Paul, 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Union,  who  has  just 
returned  to  Washington.  Miss  Anne  Martin  will 
speak  on  the  formation  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party,  of  which  she  is  chairman.  Other  speakers 
will  be  Miss  Maud  Younger,  of  California  and  Miss 
Mabel  Vernon  of  Nevada. 

For  the  past  six  months,  Miss  Vernon  has  been 
doing  some  very  effective  organizing  in  the  suffrage 
states  of  Kansas,  Nevada,  and  Idaho.  She  will  give 
a  vivid  story  of  the  growth  of  sentiment  for  na¬ 
tional  woman  suffrage  in  the  west. 

Patronesses  of  the  meeting  are  Mrs.  Albert  Cum¬ 
mins,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Mrs.  Julius  Kahn, 


Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mondell,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Roberts,  Mrs. 
Richard  Wainwright,  Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mrs. 
Nevil  Monroe  Hopkins,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Blount,  Mrs. 
John  Jay  White,  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Mrs.  Gil¬ 
bert  Grosvenor. 

Mrs.  Allender  is  in  charge  of  the  decorations  for 
the  meeting,  and  will  make  the  garden  bright  with 
lanterns  and  banners;  Miss  Estelle  Heilman  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  refreshments  committee ;  Mrs.  R.  Stew¬ 
art  Knapp  will  provide  flowers;  Mrs.  Randolph 
Keith  Forrest  is  chairman  of  the  music  committee. 

The  meeting  comes  at  a  moment  when  all  suffra¬ 
gists  and  all  students  of  practical  politics  will  be 
eager  to  attend  it. 


BLOCKING  NATIONAL  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 


SOME  politicians,  reluctant  converts  to  the  “jus¬ 
tice”  of  woman  suffrage,  now  declare  with  great 
positiveness  that  the  suffrage  movement  should 
not  take  advantage  of  the  federal  method  of  work, 
but  should  be  strictly  limited  to  a  program  of  secur¬ 
ing  amendments  to  the  separate  state  constitutions. 

These  people,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  are 
playing  a  blocking  game,  aimed  to  delay  the  suffrage 
movement  indefinitely  and  put  it  in  a  position  of  the 
greatest  disadvantage. 

It  is  plainly  more  difficult  to  amend  thirty-seven 
separate  state  constitutions  than  one  national  con¬ 
stitution. 

Moreover,  a  federal  suffrage  campaign  can  draw 
upon  the  support  of  four  million  women  who  can  vote. 
This  powerful  source  of  strength  cannot  be  utilized 
in  a  state  campaign.  That  is  the  real  reason  why  our 
enemies  oppose  national  work. 

Many  state  constitutions  impose  an  array  of 
obstacles  which  make  their  amendment  very  difficult, 
and,  in  some  cases,  hopeless. 

A  study  of  the  constitutions  of  the  thirty-six  non¬ 
suffrage  states,  made  recently  by  Mrs.  Mary  Beard 
and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  of  New  York,  reveals  in 
twelve  pungent  paragraphs  the  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culties  of  state-by-state  work. 

Some  Difficulties  of  Amending 
State  Constitutions 

1.  In  New  Mexico,  during  the  first  twenty-five 
years  after  adoption  of  its  new  constitution,  an 
amendment  must  be  proposed  by  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  and 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  electors  voting  in  the 
whole  state,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  those  voting 
in  each  county.  After  the  expiration  of  twenty-five 
years,  for  further  amendments  two-thirds  of  the 
elected  members  and  two-thirds  of  the  electors  will 
be  required. 

2.  In  New  Hampshire  an  amendment  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  only  by  a  constitutional  convention,  and  re¬ 
quires  for  ratification  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  all 
electors  voting.  The  convention  can  be  called  not 
oftener  than  once  in  seven  years,  and  the  process  ot 
calling  it  is  excessively  difficult. 

3.  Indiana  requires,  for  the  approval  of  an  amend¬ 
ment,  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  qualified 
electors  of  a  state.  Rarely  does  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  electors  of  a  state  register,  even  much  less 
vote.  The  constitution  of  Indiana  has  never  been 
amended. 

4.  Seven  states  fix  a  term  of  years  after  an  amend¬ 
ment  has  failed  of  adoption  before  it  can  be  resub¬ 
mitted:  Illinois,  four  years;  Kentucky,  five  years; 
New  Jersey,  five  years;  Pennsylvania,  five  years; 
Tennessee,  six  years;  New  Hampshire,  seven  years; 
Vermont,  ten  years. 

5.  Four  states  restrict  the  number  of  amendments 
to  be  submitted  at  an  election:  Illinois  to  one,  Ken- 
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tucky  to  two,  and  Arkansas  to  three.  Indiana  de¬ 
clares  that  while  an  amendment  agreed  upon  by  one 
legislature  awaits  action  of  the  next,  or  of  the  elec¬ 
tors,  no  additional  amendment  may  be  proposed. 

6.  The  above  difficultes  are  not  offset  by  the  con¬ 
vention  method  of  amendment.  Twelve  states  are 
without  provision  for  constitutional  conventions. 
These  states  are  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
and  Vermont.  In  only  two  of  these  twelve  states,  Ark¬ 
ansas  and  North  Dakota,  can  amendments  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  petition.  Maryland  only  permits  a  con¬ 
vention  every  twenty  years,  submitting  to  the  electors 
the  question  of  its  convening  at  that  time.  Eighteen 
states  require  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  a 
convention  shall  be  a  majority  of  the  total  votes 
cast  at  the  election  at  which  candidates  are  also  voted 
for,  those  not  voting  on  this  proposition  being  counted 
as  against  it.  In  Georgia  and  Maine  a  two-thirds’ 
vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  is  required 
to  call  a  convention. 

7.  Eleven  states  require,  for  the  approval  of  an 
amendment,  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  an 
election,  not  a  simple  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for 
or  against  the  particular  amendment.  These  are 


Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Texas.  Since  amendments  arouse  less 
popular  interest  than  candidates,  they  usually  fail  in 
these  states.  Everyone  who  votes  for  a  candidate, 
but  not  for  or  against  a  pending  amendment,  is,  in 
fact,  counted  against  it. 

8.  In  thirteen  states  two  successive  legislatures 
must  first  vote  favorably  on  the  amendment.  A  two- 
thirds’  vote  of  both  houses  is  required  in  several 
instances.  In  most  states  the  legislatures  meet 
biennially,  and  in  Alabama  the  session  is  quadrennial. 

9.  In  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  final  approval 
of  an  amendment  is  left  with  the  legislature  again, 
even  after  the  electors  have  approved  it. 

10.  In  six  states — Arkansas,  Delaware,  Indiana, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  West  Virginia — aliens  may, 
after  one  year’s  residence  in  the  United  States  or 
within  the  state,  vote  on  amendments  to  the  state 
constitution  if  they  have  declared  their  intention  of 
becoming  citizens.  Nebraska  requires  only  six 
months’  residence. 

11.  Only  seven  of  the  thirty-six  states  where  wo¬ 
men  do  not  vote  have  the  initiative  and  referendum 
for  amending  the  constitution.  These  states  are  Ark¬ 
ansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio  and  Oklahoma. 

12.  In  only  one  state,  Delaware,  can  suffrage  be 
granted  to  women,  without  being  first  submitted  to 
the  voters.  This  state,  however,  to  pass  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment,  requires  a  two  thirds’  major¬ 
ity  of  the  entire  membership  of  both  houses  in 
two  successive  legislatures.  Thus  the  amendment 
is  voted  upon  by  two  different  bodies  of  men, 
and  every  absent  member  is  counted  as  voting 
against. 

COMPARE  with  this  array  of  difficulties  the 
straight  road  of  a  federal  amendment. 

The  federal  amendment  requires  a  two- 
thirds’  vote,  in  one  session  of  Congress,  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

It  must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths,  not  all,  of  the 
state  legislatures.  A  single  majority  vote  is  suffici¬ 
ent  for  ratification. 

No  one  can  claim  to  be  a  believer  in  woman  suf¬ 
frage  who  would  lead  it  through  the  devious  and 
impossible  path  of  separate  state  constitutional 
amendments. 

Electoral  Votes  and  Woman 
Suffrage 

IN  the  Electoral  College  of  the  United  States 
there  are  531  members.  A  bare  majority  of  their 
votes,  266,  will  be  necessary  to  elect  any  candi¬ 
date  for  President  of  the  United  States.  *  *  * 
This  year  in  12  of  the  22  (doubtful)  states,  women 
will  vote.  These  states  will  cast  91  of  the  electoral 
votes,  nearly  half  of  the  doubtful  204.  Woman  suf¬ 
frage  is  not  a  cause  that  can  be  brushed  aside,  even 
by  national  conventions. — The  Ohio  Woman,  June 
16,  1916. 
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The  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  extending 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein ),  That  the 
following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said 
Constitution,  namely : 

“ARTICLE. — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  de¬ 
nied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  7,  by  Sen- 
tors  Sutherland,  Thomas  and  Thomp¬ 
son. 

In  the  House,  on  December  6,  by  Rep- 
sentatives  Mondell,  Raker,  Keating 
and  Hayden. 

Referred 


In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on 
Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Reported 

In  the  Senate,  January  8,  the  Sutherland 
Amendment,  known  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  1;  by  a  favorable  vote. 

Present  Status 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  calendar,  awaiting 
action. 

In  the  House,  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  in  1876. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sar¬ 
gent,  in  the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 

In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  mi¬ 
nority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  mi¬ 
nority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  mi¬ 
nority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  mi¬ 
nority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 

In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34. 
Absent  26  (of  whom  4  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  for,  and  2  against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  fail¬ 
ing  by  11  of  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204, 
failing  by  78  of  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote. 
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The  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion  and  National 
Woman  Suffrage 

THE  Democratic  party  at  its  convention  in  St. 
Louis  last  week  endorsed  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  of  888%  to  181%  President  Wilson's 
policy  of  opposition  to  the  federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment. 

Representatives  of  the  Woman’s  Party 

did  not  go  to  St.  Louis  to  ask  for  a  plank 
in  the  Democratic  platform.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  ask  the  lay  members  of  a  party  to 
promise  action  on  suffrage  in  the  next  Congress, 
in  the  event  of  their  success  next  November,  when 
their  party  is  established  in  power  now  and  can 
pass  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  at  once. 

The  Woman’s  Party  urged  the  Democratic 
delegates  assembled  in  St.  Louis  to  instruct  their 
representatives  in  Congress  to  pass  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment  on  to  the  state  legislatures 
in  the  present  session. 

This  effort  was  a  necessary  and  logical  part 
of  the  suffrage  program. 

For  the  past  three  years  every  possible  source 
of  appeal  has  been  directed  upon  President  Wil¬ 
son,  upon  the  Senate  and  the  House.  These 
appeals  have  been  refused  by  the  Democratic 
party. 

One  other  hope  remained; — to  present  to  the 
Democratic  delegates,  who  were  met  to  adopt 
candidates  and  principles  for  the  coming  election 
campaign,  and  who  were  necessarily  interested 
in  the  success  of  their  party  at  the  polls  in 
November,  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  which 
would  confront  their  party  in  the  suffrage  states 
if  it  continued  to  deny  justice  to  women. 

A  LARGE  and  capable  lobby  committee  assembled 
in  St.  Louis  before  the  Democratic  delega¬ 
tion  arrived.  They  worked  literally  night 
and  day  to  present  their  case  fully  and  fairly  to 
the  members  of  the  convention. 

A  plank  endorsing  the  federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment,  and  calling  upon  Congress  to  submit  it 
to  the  state  legislatures,  was  brought  before  the 
Resolutions  Committee  of  the  convention.  It 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  40  to  4. 

Not  a  single  member  of  the  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee  made  a  minority  report  in  favor  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment. 

The  anti-suffragists  in  the  Democratic  party 
submitted  a  minority  report;  the  federal  suffra¬ 
gists  were  silent. 

When  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  taking  place,  not  a  delegate,  out  of  the 
thousand  or  more  assembled  there,  said  one  word 
in  favor  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 


Senator  Pittman  in  a  speech  full  of  the  words 
“sweel  heart,”  “wife,”  “mother,”  “sister,”  and  so 
on,  made  a  suffrage  argument  of  the  familiar 
style;  but  he  made  it  in  support  of  a  plank 
which  was  drafted  by  President  Wilson  himself, 
and  which  absolutely  endorsed  the  President's 
hostile  stand  upon  national  woman  suffrage. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  made  a  bold  suf¬ 
frage  speech  which  has  been  printed  from  one 
corner  of  the  United  States  to  the  other;  but  he 
too  supported  the  administration  plank,  which 
covered  and  extenuated  the  Democratic  record 
in  Congress. 

That  President  Wilson’s  plank  was  designed 
only  to  appease  and  conciliate  women  voters, 
but  not  to  assist  the  suffrage  movement  in  the 
slightest,  was  clearly  revealed  by  Senator  Stone, 
who  told  the  anti-suffragists  in  plain  terms  that 
the  President’s  plank  gave  nothing  more  than 
their  own  resolution  did. 

The  plea  that  women  were  nationally  power¬ 
ful  and  had  to  be  given  “some  sort  of  plank”; 
the  announcement  from  Senator  Stone  that  the 
plank  meant  nothing  and  granted  nothing;  the 
open  statement  that  President  Wilson  wanted 
this  resolution  and  no  other, — brought  out  an 
enormous  vote  in  favor  of  the  administration’s 
plank,  which  was  immediately  heralded  as  a 
suffrage  “victory.” 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  has  gone  on  record  in  the  most  public  man¬ 
ner  in  opposition  to  national  woman  suffrage  and 
in  support  of  the  hostile  record  of  President 
Wilson  for  the  past  three  years. 

IN  the  history  of  woman  suffrage  this  incident 
is  one  of  the  greatest  significance.  Unless  the 
party  retrieves  itself  by  favorable  action  upon 
suffrage  before  next  November,  it  will  have  a 
black  record  when  it  comes  before  enfranchised 
women. 

A  Democrat  on  Party 
Responsibility 

MR.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  in  an  eloquent 
speech  made  at  the  Democratic  Convention  on 
June  15  (Washington,  D.  C.,  Post,  Friday, 
June  16),  said: 

“After  sixteen  years  of  waiting,  our  party  entered 
the  White  House,  and  fortunately  we  won  the  Senate 
and  the  House  at  the  same  time.  Our  party  became 
responsible  for  national  affairs ;  and  now  we  come, 
after  three  years  of  labor,  to  make  our  plans  for  the 
future,  and  to  submit  to  the  American  people  the 
claims  of  our  party  to  continued  confidence.” 

The  situation  could  not  be  more  clearly  stated. 
The  Democratic  party  has  been  for  three  years  re¬ 
sponsible  for  national  affairs  and  it  is  now  in  the 
position  of  asking  the  country  to  endorse  its  party 
record.  Women  throughout  the  nation,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  western  states,  are  naturally  eager 
that  the  record  of  the  Democratic  party  on  suffrage 
should  be  scrutinized  with  the  greatest  care. 


Suffrage  in  the  Democratic  Convention 
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P1MIIENT  FIGURES  AT  ST.  LOUIS  CONVENTION 


New  York  Call,  June  16,  1916 

Picture  Puzzle 

Find  the  gentleman  who  made  the  suffrage  plank  in  the  Democratic 

platform 


A  BRIGADE  of  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
went  to  St.  Louis  last  week  to  present  to  the 
delegates  their  unalterable  demand  for  favor¬ 
able  action  on  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  in 
Congress  this  session. 

The  convention,  acting  first  through  its  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee  and  then  through  its  entire  mem¬ 
bership,  went  finally  and  indisputably  on  record  in 
opposition  to  national  woman  suffrage. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  an  organization  meeting 
was  held  in  St.  Louis  and  a  branch  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  for  the  state  of  Missouri  established. 

RHETA  CHILDE  DORR,  writing  from  the  con¬ 
vention,  says: 

“The  siege  of  St.  Louis  began  on  the  morning 
of  June  tenth,  when  the  first  line  battalion  went  into 
action  in  the  Democratic  convention  city.  Within  an 
hour  after  arriving  we  had  captured  the  finest 
strategic  base  in  the  city  and  had  established  head¬ 
quarters  there.  We  seized,  without  resistance  on  the 
manager’s  part,  a  conspicuous  corner  of  the  lobby  of 
the  Jefferson  Hotel,  a  position  separated  only  par¬ 
tially  by  an  iron  grill  from  the  Democratic  national 
headquarters.  We  draped  a  big  table  with  the  purple, 
white  and  gold;  piled  it  with  literature  and  member¬ 
ship  cards,  hung  our  banners  and  flags  all  over  the 
place  and  opened  up  for  a  week  of  typical  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  activities. 

“A  big  touring  car  was  decorated  with  the  colors, 
and  Mabel  Vernon  led  off  with  what  proved  to  be  the 
first  real  street  campaigning  St.  Louis  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  Her  first  words,  uttered  in  that  clear,  ring¬ 
ing  voice  that  has  carried  the  Congressional  Union 
message  across  the  continent,  halted  pedestrians  in 
their  tracks  and  drew  a  crowd  that  soon  blocked  the 
sidewalk  and  filled  a  big  space  into  the  street.’’ 

The  street  meetings,  which  were  addressed  in  turn 
by  Miss  Vernon,  Mrs.  Dorr,  Miss  Maud  Younger, 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Miss  Elsie  Hill,  Mrs.  Ida 
Finney  Mackrille,  and  Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  held 
great  crowds  before  the  doors  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel, 
and  informed  hundreds  of  delegates  of  the  one  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  Woman’s  Party — the  passage 
this  session  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment. 

FROM  their  point  of  vantage  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel,  representatives  of  the  suffrage  party  saw 
every  important  member  of  the  convention, 
every  member  of  the  resolutions  committee,  the  nine 
members  of  the  resolutions  sub-committee,  every 
representative  of  the  administration  in  St.  Louis,  all 
the  delegates  from  the  equal  suffrage  states,  and  a 
scattering  of  the  entire  army  of  Democratic  poli¬ 
ticians  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

What  the  lobby  committee  had  to  explain  to  the 
Democratic  delegates  was  the  strength  of  sentiment 
in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  western  states; 
the  large  number  of  women  entitled  to  vote  in  na¬ 
tional  elections ;  the  small  number  of  votes  which  it 
was  necessary  to  swing  in  order  to  alter  the  result 
of  an  election ;  and  the  wisdom,  in  the  interest  of 
Democratic  success,  of  urging  favorable  action  on 
suffrage  now. 

They  found  the  delegates  extremely  friendly  to 
suffrage.  Conversations  with  Democratic  leaders 
and  with  the  mass  of  delegates,  passing  continually 
by  the  suffrage  headquarters,  indicated  a  very  favor¬ 
able  attitude  toward  the  idea  of  allowing  the  state 
legislatures  to  dispose  of  the  federal  suffrage  prob¬ 
lem. 

Newspaper  men,  who  swarmed  at  the  convention 
and  who  were  themselves  in  constant  touch  with  the 
delegates  from  all  the  states,  reported  to  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  lobbyists  that  they  found  sentiment 
strongly  in  favor  of  national  woman  suffrage. 

On  Thursday,  however,  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
arrived  from  Washington,  carrying  in  his  pocket  the 
tentative  platform  drawn  up  by  President  Wilson. 
This  platform  contained  the  recommendation,  later 
adopted  by  the  convention,  that  the  question  of  wo¬ 
man  suffrage  be  confined  to  the  states. 

With  Secretary  Baker’s  coming  the  atmosphere 
of  the  convention  changed  entirely.  The  Secretary 
himself  was  strongly  opposed  to  favorable  action  on 
the  federal  suffrage  amendment,  and  friendly  dele¬ 
gates  and  newspaper  men  now  reported,  “There’s 
no  chance  of  getting  what  you  want.” 


AVERY  brilliant  statement  of  the  case  for  wo¬ 
man  suffrage  was  made  before  the  resolutions 
committee  on  Wednesday  evening  at  eight 

o’clock. 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  as  chairman,  declared  that  the 
Woman’s  Party  was  asking  the  Democratic  party 
to  put  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  through  in  the 
present  session,  and  would  act  next  November  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  record  of  the  party  now  in  power. 

“We  come  to  you,”  said  Miss  Martin,  “as  the  one 
power  in  the  country  able  to  pass  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment.  The  point  is  not  whether  you 
approve  of  us  or  of  the  federal  amendment.  The 
point  is  that  the  twelve  suffrage  states  have  91  elec¬ 
toral  votes.  Is  it  worth  your  while  to  secure  these 
votes?” 

WHEN  the  resolutions  committee  met  on 
Thursday  night,  representatives  from  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  waited  all  night  outside  the  door 
in  a  last  effort  to  influence  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  going  in  and  out  of  the  committee  room. 

“Never  did  I  realize  so  clearly,”  said  Miss  Younger, 
“how  parties  are  run  and  platforms  adopted.” 

A  few  clear,  cool  heads  stayed  steadily  at  work 
in  the  committee  room,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  drifted  out  and  in,  some  sleepy  and 
some  rather  hilarious. 


The  entire  platform  was  accepted,  with  very  slight 
changes,  as  it  had  been  originally  drafted  at  Wash¬ 
ington;  and  the  amendment  dealing  with  suffrage 
was  adopted  unchanged. 

A  number  of  suffrage  resolutions  were  discussed 
in  the  committee  meeting,  according  to  newspaper 
accounts. 

A  plan  recommending  the  reference  of  a  federal 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  states  was  defeated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  St.  Louis  Times,  June  16,  by  a  vote 
of  40  to  4.  This  plank  read  : 

“The  Constitution  provides  that  when  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  people  desire  to  have  an  issue 
referred  to  the  people,  the  Congress  may  submit  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
separate  states  for  ratification. 

“Now  that  there  are  more  than  four  million  wo¬ 
men  voters  in  the  country,  and  the  issue  has  been 
ratified  by  the  legislative  action  of  twelve  separate 
states,  and  as  there  is  a  recognized  demand  for  equal 
suffrage  among  a  large  number  of  citizens,  we  favor 
the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  a  federal  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
women,  in  order  that  the  separate  states  may  by 
legislative  act  decide  whether  or  not  they  wish  such 
amendment  adopted.” 

The  committee  then  considered  a  resolution  drawn 
up  by  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation  advocating  a  general  endorsement  of  the 
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principle  of  woman  suffrage.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  was : 

“Believing  that  governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  right  of  women  to  participate  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  favor  their  enfranchisement.” 

This  also  was  voted  down,  25  to  20.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  proposed  by  President  Wilson,  evading  the  issue 
of  national  woman  suffrage,  was  then  adopted : 

The  terms  of  this  plank  are: 

“We  recommend  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  the  women  of  the  country  by  the  states  upon  the 
same  terms  as  to  men.” 

The  committee  debated  the  suffrage  question 
for  three  hours,  from  four  until  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Echoes  of  the  strife  were  wafted  from  time  to 
time  to  the  waiting  group  of  women  who  kept  vigil 
at  the  door.  “In  the  end,”  writes  Mrs.  Dorr,  “re¬ 
action  and  stupidity  won,  and  a  foolish  platform 
which  pleased  nobody  went  into  the  convention.” 

It  was  nearly  half  past  twelve  o’clock  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  when  Senator  Stone  appeared  before 
the  convention  to  read  the  platform. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  convention,  Governor  Fer¬ 
guson,  of  Texas,  took  the  floor  and  announced  a 
minority  report  on  the  suffrage  resolution.  This 
report  proposed  the  following  plank : 


“The  Democratic  party  has  always  stood  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  several  states  in  the  control  and 
regulation  of  elections.  We  reaffirm  the  historic 
position  of  our  party  in  this  regard  and  favor  the 
continuance  of  that  wise  provision  of  the  federal 
constitution  which  vests  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  their  electors,  which  said  quoted 
provision  was  voted  down  in  said  committee  by  a 
vote  26  to  17,  and  we  hereby  tender  said  provision 
as  a  minority  report  and  ask  its  adoption  by  this 
convention.” 

Gov.  Ferguson  declared  he  indorsed  the  state 
rights  amendment,  despite  its  possible  political 
inexpediency. 

“The  majority  plank  is  not  the  belief,  not  the 
conviction  of  the  Democratic  party,”  he  said,  “and 
in  the  desire  to  secure  a  little  political  advantage, 
this  fatal  surrender  of  democratic  principles  is 
made. 

“The  crux  of  the  whole  situation  is,”  he  added, 
“that  we  were  told  if  we  did  not  adopt  the  ma¬ 
jority  proposal  we  might  lose  three  or  four 
western  states.” 

As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  this  minority 
report,  which  confined  the  suffrage  issue  to  the 
states  without  recommending  the  principle  of 
woman  suffrage,  as  opposed  to  the  “official”  plank 
which  confined  suffrage  to  the  states  but  recom¬ 
mended  favorable  action  upon  it  by  the  states, 
the  issue  between  the  two  seemed  to  be  the  en¬ 


dorsement  or  non-endorsement  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage;  and  was  so  interpreted  by  the  convention, 
which  greeted  the  defeat  of  Governor  Ferguson’s 
resolution  with  deafening  applause. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administration  plank 
was  if  anything  more  harmful  to  suffrage  success 
than  the  Ferguson  proposal,  since  it  was  aimed  to 
disarm  the  opposition  of  women  voters  and  at  the 
same  time  give  no  jot  or  tittle  of  help  to  the  work 
of  attaining  woman  suffrage.  The  introduction 
of  the  Ferguson  resolution,  whether  planned  or 
not,  was  extremely  helpful  to  the  administration, 
and  gave  a  number  of  delegates  the  opportunity 
of  delivering  eloquent  suffrage  speeches  while 
supporting  a  plank  which  sought  to  sweep  the 
whole  issue  out  of  the  national  political  field. 

On  the  plea  of  Senator  Walsh  that  President 
Wilson  wanted  his  plank  incorporated  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  and  that  he  believed  it  to  be  vital 
to  the  party’s  success,  the  convention  defeated  the 
minority  report  by  the  enormous  vote  of  888%  to 
18iy2  and  adopted  the  administration’s  report  unan¬ 
imously. 

A  great  meeting  of  suffragists  in  St.  Louis  and 
the  organization  of  a  Missouri  branch  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  followed  the  political  activities 
of  the  week,  and  will  be  reported  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Suffragist. 


Hot  Fight  Over  Suffrage 

Women’s  Day  in  Galleries 

( Special  to  the  New  York  Times  from  St.  Louis,  June  16,  1916) 


The  Hand  on  the  Convention 

1-»HE  Democratic  National  Convention  came  to  an 
end  at  3.13  o’clock  this  afternoon,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  platform,  the  only  contest  over 
which  outside  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  re¬ 
lated  to  woman  suffrage  and  resulted  in  a  roll  call 
by  which  the  advocates  of  votes  for  women  won 
what  they  considered  a  hollow  victory. 

The  platform  was  adopted  by  a  viva  voce  vote 
exactly  as  approved  by  President  Wilson  and  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Resolutions  Committee,  including  the 
plank  on  Americanism  and  that  favoring  woman 
suffrage.  *  *  * 

"The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world,” 
yelled  a  delegate  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in  reply  to 
the  speech  of  Governor  Ferguson,  of  Texas,  op¬ 
posing  the  woman  suffrage  plank  in  the  platform. 
Whether  it  ruled  the  world  or  not,  that  hand  lay 
heavy  on  the  last  session  of  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention. 

The  galleries  looking  down  on  the  convention  were 
filled  with  women  and  bright  with  yellow  sashes, 
yellow  ribbons,  yellow  parasols.  The  cheering  was 
shot  through  with  soprano  voices,  and  often  the 
soprano  dominated.  The  only  subject  discussed  was 
the  woman  suffrage  question,  and  on  that  the  women 
in  the  galleries  gave  direction  to  the  discussion. 

A  woman  suffrage  plank  was  to  be  adopted,  and 
men  who  voted  against  it  were  hissed  fiercely  and 
without  rebuke  by  the  women  in  the  galleries,  while 
those  who  favored  it  were  encouraged  and  rewarded 
with  feminine  cheers.  Scattered  throughout  the  con¬ 
vention  were  women  with  rollcall  forms,  waiting  to 
take  down  the  vote  and  register  the  opponents  of 
their  cause.  The  galleries  ruled  the  convention  and 
the  women  ruled  the  galleries.  It  was  like  the 
French  Convention  of  the  Revolution,  gallery  ruled, 
and  the  women  with  the  rollcall  blanks,  noting  down 
their  enemies  and  the  way  they  voted,  suggested  the 
knitting  women  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  *  *  * 
There  was  no  dispute  over  the  platform  as  a 
whole,  or  over  any  part  of  it,  except  the  woman  suf¬ 
frage  plank.  *  *  *  It  was  the  first  time  that 
the  question  of  votes  for  women  had  been  the 
star  feature  of  a  session  of  a  national  convention  of 
any  party,  and  the  change  was  very  great  from  the 
old  days  when  women  suffragists  used  to  besiege 
vainly  the  doors  of  platform  committees,  to  be  heard, 
if  at  all,  merely  as  a  reluctant  courtesy. 

Big  Majority  for  Suffrage 

The  minority  report  of  Governor  Ferguson  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  888%  to  181%,  and  the  majority 


report,  recommending  woman  suffrage  favorably 
to  the  states,  was  adopted  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 

Furthermore,  the  convention  gave  this  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  right  on  the  heels  of  a  speech  by  Senator 
Walsh,  of  Montana,  in  which  he  swung  the  club  of 
the  women’s  vote  over  its  head.  He  wasted  no  words 
on  sentiment,  he  didn’t  talk  about  the  hand  that  rocks 
the  cradle,  he  made  no  appeal  for  equal  justice  to  the 
sexes.  He  told  the  convention  to  adopt  the  suffrage 
plank  or  give  up  the  electoral  votes  of  the  states 
where  the  Woman’s  Party  has  the  ballot  and  to  give 
up  the  control  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  told 
them  that  the  women  had  the  votes  to  beat  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  to  give  the  Presidency  and  the  Senate 
to  the  Republicans,  and  that  unless  this  plank  were 
adopted  they  would  do  it. 

It  was  not  an  idle  threat.  Whatever  the  more  con¬ 
servative  suffragists  may  think  or  say  and  however 
they  may  deprecate  the  fact,  the  radical  wing  which 
calls  itself  the  Woman’s  Party  has  had  its  representa¬ 
tives  here  ever  since  the  convention  began,  offering 
facts  and  figures  to  prove  that  they  have  an  organized 
vote  which  they  can  swing  in  any  direction  they 
choose.  This  organized  vote  is  the  vote  of  women 
belonging  to  the  Woman’s  Party  in  twelve  states  of 
the  Union.  The  Woman’s  Party  has  no  candidates 
for  office ;  it  has,  however,  an  organized  membership 
of  female  voters,  with  whose  votes  it  menaces  any 
party  which  shall  refuse  to  declare  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage. 

The  Woman’s  Party  representatives  waste  no  time 
arguing  the  merits  of  suffrage  with  the  politicians 
they  go  to  see;  they  leave  that  to  the  spellbinders 
and  to  the  more  conservative  women  who  work  for 
suffrage.  To  the  politicians  they  have  said  nothing 
except : 

“We  show  you  where  our  voters  are  and  ask  you 
if  you  prefer  to  have  us  swing  these  voters  for  you 
or  against  you.” 

Whether  the  hand  that  ruled  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  today  rocks  cradles  in  its  hours  of  recrea¬ 
tion  or  has  abandoned  that  pursuit,  it  can  certainly 
add  up  columns  of  figures  in  a  convincing  way.  *  *  * 

Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  who  followed  him, 
(Senator  Pittman,  of  Nevada),  did  not  waste  any 
time  on  sentiment.  Conventions  seldom  have  a 
chance  to  listen  to  a  speech  so  cynically  practi¬ 
cal.  What  was  most  surprising  of  all,  his  speech 
gave  far  greater  delight  to  the  women  than  had 
the  speech  of  Pittman,  though  he  said  nothing 
in  favor  of  suffrage  at  all.  He  merely  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  antagonizing  the  suffragists.  They  had 
cheered  Pittman,  but  they  went  wild  over  Walsh. 
He  said  just  what  the  Woman’s  Party  has  been 


saying  to  the  elder  statesmen  in  private  for  the  last 
week. 

“It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  confronts 
us,”  said  Mr.  Walsh. 

“The  women  control  ninety-one  votes  in  the 
Electoral  College.  Every  other  party  contending  for 
the  Presidency  in  this  election  has  declared  for  wo¬ 
men  suffrage.  It  becomes  a  simple  question — 
whether  we  should  incur  enmity  that  will  be  declared 
against  the  nominee  of  this  convention.  There  is 
no  possibility  whatever  of  your  losing  a  vote  if  you 
adopt  this  majority  resolution,  because  every  other 
party  has  declared  for  this  plank  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  there  is  no  place  out  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  a  man  who  doesn’t  like  it  to  go.” 

First  Cousin  to  Rebel  Yell 

The  women  had  been  cheering  every  sentence  he 
uttered,  but  at  this  they  fairly  screamed.  The  shriek 
of  satisfaction  and  delight  they  gave  was  a  first 
cousin  to  the  Rebel  yell.  Senator  Walsh  quoted 
Ferguson’s  argument  that  the  party  should  assert  its 
principles  and  convictions  without  compromise. 

“Oh,  dear,”  said  he,  ironically,  and  a  shrill  scream 
of  laughter  rang  through  the  hall.  “I  woniu.  if  that 
is  the  only  plank  on  which  some  of  us  have  had  to 
compromise.  We  never  shall  be  anything  but  a  dis¬ 
cordant  and  divided  and  contending  party  unless  we 
surrender  to  the  wisdom  of  the  whole. 

“Of  the  twelve  suffrage  states,  all  are  west  of  the 
Missouri,  except  Illinois.  In  1904  and  1908  there 
wasn’t  a  state  west  of  the  Missouri  that  gave  us  its 
electoral  vote,  except  Nevada  and  Colorado.  In  1907 
there  were  but  two  Democratic  Senators  from  that 
great  region,  which  comprises  one-half  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  Now  we  have  fifteen  of  them. 
Moreover,  Wyoming  has  a  Democratic  Governor, 
Idaho  has  one,  Washington  has  one,  and  North 
Dakota  has  three  times  elected  a  Democratic  Gover¬ 
nor.  The  question  is  whether  you  care  to  surrender 
those  fifteen  votes  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
turn  the  control  of  that  body  over  to  your  political 
enemies.” 

Senator  Walsh  told  the  delegates  that  President 
Wilson  himself  knew  the  plank  was  in  the  platform 
and  considered  it  essential  for  party  victory. 

“He  believes  it  vital  to  his  success  that  it  stay 
there,”  he  said,  “I  ask  you  with  all  the  fervor  of 
my  being,  Who  is  there  here  who  is  wiser  or 
more  patriotic  than  he?” 

The  women  gave  the  orator  an  ovation  at  the  end 
of  his  speech.  Pittman,  who  had  rested  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  sentimental  side  of  the  question,  was 
utterly  eclipsed.  *  *  * — New  York  Times,  June 
17,  1916. 


Comments  of  the  Press 
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Armed  and  Ready  to  Shoot 

TO  the  secure  onlooker  there  is  a  cruel  pleasure 
in  the  spectacle  of  old-style  politicians,  who 
have  long  made  a  joke  of  the  woman’s  cause, 
being  tied  down  by  the  Woman’s  Party  to  a  brutal 
“Yes”  or  “No.”  The  suffragists  of  today  are  not  the 
amateurs  of  last  generation’s  jokes.  They  are  armed 
and  ready  to  shoot,  and  there  is  no  light  laughter 
among  the  old  guard  when  they  come  in  view. — San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  June  6,  1916. 

Hughes  to  Make  Suffrage  Issue 
in  His  Campaign 

FROM  sources  close  to  ex-Judge  Hughes  and 
of  the  highest  reliability  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  Republican  candidate  for  President 
has  decided  to  make  suffrage  one  of  the  issues 
of  his  campaign. 

Although  the  Republican  platform  declares  the 
question  properly  one  for  the  states  to  decide, 
Mr.  Hughes,  it  is  affirmed,  feels  justified  in  broad¬ 
ening  the  interpretation  of  the  plank  to  favor  a 
federal  amendment. 

The  Republican  candidate  has  been  impelled  to 
this  course  by  two  reasons.  Always  inclined  to 
favor  suffrage,  he  is  understood  to  have  been 
brought  to  see  the  necessity  for  national  action, 
as  embodied  in  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment,  if  the  cause  is  to  succeed. 

Second,  he  and  his  advisers  have  been  quick  to 
see  the  political  advantage  afforded  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  to  suffragists  at  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention.  Even  Democrats  here  admit  that  a 
tactical  mistake  was  made  in  antagonizing  women 
voters  of  twelve  states,  controlling  a  total  of 
ninety-one  electoral  votes. 

Instead  of  the  polite  “straddle”  of  the  issue 
which  the  Democrats  thought  they  had  effected, 
they  find  they  have  stirred  up  a  vigorous  women’s 
opposition,  bent  on  defeating  the  party  at  the 
polls  this  fall.  The  result  at  St.  Louis  was  that 
i*  effectually  cured  suffragists  of  hoping  for  aid 
from  Democrats.  Their  leaders  came  back  from 
the  convention  thoroughly  disgusted  and  under 
;  i  illusions.  *  *  * 

Since  the  Democrats’  action  Republicans  have 
been  inclined  to  strengthen  their  own  position 
on  suffrage.  It  is  a  question  how  many  votes  the 
two  women’s  parties  can  deliver,  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  leaders  are  not  inclined  to  pass  lightly  over 
any  allies  against  the  Democrats. 

There  are  4,000,000  women  voters  in  twelve 
states.  They  are  effectively  organized  and  one 
party  alone  has  $600,000  in  the  war  chest  for  the 
campaign.  Their  ballots  in  the  western  states, 
in  many  of  which  the  fight  will  be  close  this  fall, 
must  be  counted  upon. 

Suffragists  are  also  considerably  encouraged 
over  reports  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  won 
over  to  support  a  federal  amendment.  Seven 
times  in  this  session  of  Congress  Democrats  have 
side-stepped  it,  while  President  Wilson  has  been 
equally  dexterous  in  refusing  to  commit  himself. 

The  virtual  impossibility  of  getting  suffrage  in 
many  states  through  state  action  is  said  to  have 
strongly  influenced  Mr.  Hughes.  Amending  con¬ 
stitutions,  particularly  in  the  east,  is  an  almost 
hopeless  task.  Thus  New  Hampshire  cannot 
submit  separate  amendments,  but  every  seven 
years  votes  on  a  whole  document.  In  Indiana 
amendments  must  be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds’  vote 
in  two  successive  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and 
then  by  the  people,  while  no  two  proposals  can 
be  pending  at  the  same  time.  North  Dakota  has 
a  similar  scheme,  with  the  result  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  change  the  fundamental  law 
of  either  state. 

Consider  also  the  suffragists’  chance  in  New 


Mexico,  where  the  constitution  cannot  be  amend¬ 
ed  for  twenty-five  years,  and  then  only  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  in  every  county  in  the  state. 
Wnat  the  Anthony  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  declare  that  the  franchise  should  not  be 
denied  to  any  citizen,  because  of  sex,  supple¬ 
menting  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  as¬ 
sures  equality  for  all  races. 

Republican  leaders  who  favor  suffrage  also 
point  out  that  the  passage  of  such  an  amendment 
would  not  necessarily  infringe  on  the  platform  at 
all.  It  would  still  be  the  privilege  of  the  state 
to  regulate  suffrage  in  any  way  it  saw  fit;  it  could 
fix  whatever  qualifications  it  chose  for  its  voters. 
Only  the  federal  government  would  say  that 
those  qualifications  should  not  discriminate  in 
sex. — New  York  Tribune,  June  17,  1916. 


Miss  Helen  Keller 

Author  of  the  “Dawn  of  Freedom  in  the  Woman’s  Party,”  in 
the  New  York  Call,  June  12,  1916 


“Z”  Factor  Upsets  Political 
Prophets 

ESIDES  the  “X”  and  “Y”  which  stands  alge¬ 
braically  for  the  uncertainties  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  and  German-American  alliance  factors, 
there  should  possibly  be  added  a  “Z”  to  carry  into 
the  field  of  speculative  anaylsis  the  unknown  in¬ 
fluence  that  may  be  exerted  by  those  of  the  4,000,000 
enfranchised  women  who  will  vote.  It  is  estimated 
that  50  to  60  per  cent  of  them  will  vote  and  if  this 
is  the  case  and  they  line  up  behind  one  side  to  any 
great  extent  they  may  exert  a  very  great  influence 
in  a  few  states. 

Women  vote  in  Illinois,  California,  Washington, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Kansas,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  and  Montana. 

The  women  have  not  in  the  past  shown  powers 
of  organization.  A  new  political  influence  has,  how¬ 
ever,  appeared  in  the  arena.  It  is  the  Congressional 
Union.  It  is  immensely  practical  in  its  operations 
and  decidedly  militant  in  a  political  way.  It  has  de¬ 
veloped  good  orators  and  leaders  in  the  last  year 
or  two,  and  may  prove  to  be  a  considerable  factor 
in  this  election  in  a  few  states.  It  would,  however,  be 
rather  remarkable  if  it  should  be  able  in  its  first 
national  campaign  to  exercise  a  balance  of  power 
vote  in  any  important  state.  However,  it  is  a  factor 
that  is  taken  into  consideration  by  all  who  are  trying 
to  get  a  line  on  the  lines  of  battle  before  they  are 
really  formed. — Washington  ( D .  C.)  Times,  June 
18,  1916. 


Woman’s  Party  Most  Intelligent 
Gathering  in  Chicago 

THE  suffrage  plank  in  the  Republican  party  is, 
of  course,  a  disappointment  but  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  despised.  A  great  party  which  may 
control  the  government  has  committed  itself  to  the 
principle  of  votes  for  women.  This  gives  suffra¬ 
gists  an  excellent  talking  point.  There  is  no  longer 
any  excuse  for  a  “good  Republican”  to  oppose  wo¬ 
men  in  the  states.  To  be  sure  there  is  the  danger 
that  congressmen  will  seize  upon  this  as  an  excuse 
to  continue  their  obstruction  to  the  Federal  Amend¬ 
ment.  Against  that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  immense 
voting  power  of  the  enfranchised  women  of  the 
West.  The  effect  of  that  power  was  plainly  evident 
at  Chicago.  The  women  met  and  all  the  parties 
sent  prominent  campaigners  to  plead  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  The  spectacle  of  politicians  coming  to  the 
women  and  reversing  the  historic  procedure  was  a 
refreshing  sight.  Best  of  all  was  the  quality  of  the 
women  in  the  Woman’s  Party.  It  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  their  meeting  was  positively  the  most 
intelligent  gathering  in  Chicago.  The  men  listened 
solemnly  and  appreciatively  to  all  the  buncombe  of 
political  oratory.  But  when  Mr.  John  Hays  Ham¬ 
mond,  representing  the  Republicans,  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  women  which  was  the  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  what  was  said  hours  on  end  at  the  Coliseum, 
the  women  laughed  out  loud  at  him. — The  New 
Republic,  June  17,  1916. 

The  Dawn  of  Freedom  in  the 
Woman’s  Party 

By  Helen  Keller 

OR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  America 
women  have  become  a  great  factor  in  the 
selection  of  a  Presidential  candidate  and  the 
creation  of  a  party’s  platform.  They  are  seen 
everywhere  in  Chicago  in  these  convention  dis¬ 
cussions  where  a  very  few  years  ago  their  appear¬ 
ance  would  have  caused  untold  comment.  And 
their  influence  is  affecting  every  “deal”  that  the 
politicians  are  making.  Greatest  of  all,  they 
have  just  formed  a  “Woman’s  Party,”  the  birth  of 
which  I  saw  as  it  started  winging  its  way  down  the 
ages. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

What  message  does  this  hold  for  the  women  of 
America — of  the  world? 

The  Woman’s  Party  means  more  than  votes  for 
women.  It  is  the  symbol  of  our  solidarity.  It 
stands  for  the  best  national  efforts  of  American  wo¬ 
men.  It  embodies  the  aspirations  of  millions  of  in¬ 
telligent  women— women  who  think  and  have  en¬ 
lightened  opinions.  It  focuses  our  struggle  for  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  Woman’s  Party  stand  for  women  first.  It 
means  an  individual  allegiance  to  our  ideal— the 
ideal  of  sex  equality  and  responsibility. 

It  means  more  and  more  united,  effective  co¬ 
operation. 

Women  have  discovered  that  they  cannot  rely  on 
man’s  chivalry  to  give  them  justice — just  as  men  be¬ 
fore  them  found  out  that  we  cannot  be  saved  by 
other  people — we  must  save  ourselves. 

Man  has  fought  hard  for  the  extension  of  his 
franchise;  it  has  sometimes  cost  bloodshed.  Today 
women  are  met  with  the  same  arguments  that  were 
used  against  the  political  emancipation  of  men.  It 
was  argued  by  their  masters  that  the  propertyless 
mob  was  not  competent  to  vote;  that  they  did  not 
want  the  vote ;  that  only  a  few  noisy  demagogues 
were  stirring  the  people  and  filling  their  heads  with 
foolishness.  The  idea  that  they  were  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  intelligent  interest  in  political  questions  was 
ridiculed. 

But  no  ridicule,  no  argument,  no  force  could  daunt 
those  who  fought  for  manhood  suffrage. 

The  justice  of  our  cause  is  as  obvious,  as  com¬ 
pelling,  as  theirs.  Our  need  to  take  part  in  control¬ 
ling  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  imperative.  The  love 
of  power  is  strong  in  the  human  breast,  and  men, 
having  once  secured  their  suffrage,  will  keep  it  for 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Campaign  Throughout  the  Country 


Arizona  Counties  Fully  Organized 

OHAVE  county  women  were  organized  for 
the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage,  and  officers  named  as  follows: 
Chairman,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Gideon;  vice-chairmen, 
Mesdames  Charles  H.  Granger,  Allen  E.  Ware,  H. 
H.  Warkins,  O.  D.  M.  Gaddis,  John  Ware,  Rosa 
Blakely,  C.  A.  Patterson;  secretary,  Mirs.  W.  L. 
Linville;  treasurer,  Mrs.  I.  M.  George. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  on  June 
14,  in  Holbrook,  Arizona,  by  the  woman  voters 
(  f  Navajo  County,  Arizona,  in  the  Court  House, 
unhesitatingly  endorsing  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment  and  calling  upon  Congress  to  pass 
the  amendment  on  to  the  states  for  ratification. 

At  the  meeting,  an  organization  for  Navajo 
County  was  completed,  Mrs.  Lucretia  W.  Flani¬ 
gan  acting  as  chairman  and  Mrs.  May  Evarts  Larson 
as  secretary. 

The  organization  of  the  Congressional  Union 
in  every  county  of  Arizona  is  now  complete. 

Meeting  at  Illinois  Headquarters 

THUS  far,”  writes  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Muhse,  “we 
have  had  neither  reaction  nor  a  rest  from 
the  strenuous  convention  week  in  Chicago.” 
A  meeting  was  held  at  Chicago  headquarters  at 
two  o’clock  on  June  17  for  the  training  of  party 
speakers.  Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy  presided.  Mrs. 
Gilson  Gardner  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union.  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Muhse  then 
arranged  dates,  subjects  and  speakers  for  a  series 
of  meeting  in  which  twenty-five  local  women  will 
participate. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  June  19,  Mrs.  Sara  Barr] 
Field  and  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  spoke  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Samuel  Adams.  On  Monday  evening, 
Miss  Anne  Martin  met  the  local  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congressional  Union  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  to  effect  a  change  from  Congressional 
Union  organization  to  Woman's  Party  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  general  meeting  was  held  at  headquar¬ 
ters  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  hear  those  who 
had  been  attending  the  Democratic  convention  in 
St.  Louis  the  week  before. 

The  management  of  the  Michigan  Boulevard 
Building,  which,  with  the  greatest  generosity,  has 
provided  the  beautiful  headquarters  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  rent  free  for  the  past  month, 
transferred  the  headquarters  at  the  close  of  the 
convention  proceedings  at  its  own  expense  to  a 
beautiful  corner  room  on  the  third  floor  which 
looks  over  the  lake. 

“Suffrage  First”  Luncheon 
in  Indianapolis  Next  Saturday 

LUNCHEON  on  Saturday,  June  24,  in  the 
Riley  Room  of  the  Hotel  Claypool  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union,  Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field  will  speak 
on  the  immediate  work  for  the  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment. 

In  a  letter  announcing  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Mere¬ 
dith  Nicholson,  Indiana  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council,  writes:  Indiana  suffragists 

have  a  peculiar  opportunity  to  help  now  in  the 
work  for  the  national  amendment,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  both  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  majority  party  leader  in 
that  body  are  Indiana  men.  Thirteen  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  Indiana  men  in  Congress  belong  to  the 
majority  party  and  can  affect  its  policy  from 
within  the  party  lines.  In  the  remaining  months 
of  the  Congressional  session  before  the  national 
election  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  favor¬ 
able  action  toward  the  submission  of  the  national 


amendment  if  the  existing  suffrage  sentiment 
is  focused  upon  Congress.” 

An  organization  conference  of  the  Indiana 
members  of  the  Congressional  Union  followed 
the  luncheon  speeches. 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Pierce,  of  Indiana,  donated 
a  store  at  21  East  Market  street,  for  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Indiana  Congressional  Union,  now 
in  process  of  organization.  Mrs.  Pierce  was  a 
friend  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  She  is  one  of 
the  earlier  Vassar  graduates  and  through  the 
Vassar  women  active  in  the  Congressional  Union 
has  made  this  gift  to  the  work. 

The  chairman  of  the  “Suffrage  First”  luncheon 
is  Miss  Theodosia  Hadley,  of  Indiana,  assisted 
by  Misses  Eleanor  and  Martha  Carey,  Mrs.  Rus¬ 
sell  Fortune  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Appell.  The 
patronesses  are  Mrs.  Sam  Dowden,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Knefler,  Mrs.  William  Bobbs,  Mrs.  Kerfoot  Stewart, 
Mrs.  Robert  T.  Noble,  Miss  Margaret  Shipp,  Mrs. 
Elmer  Cline,  Mrs.  Meredith  Nicholson,  Mrs. 
Harry  Atkins,  Mrs.  John  Wilson,  Mrs.  Owen 
Mothershead,  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Curtis,  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Edward  Henry,  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Barnes,  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Barker, 
Miss  Ida  Gray  Scott,  Mrs.  Sara  Ziegler,  Mrs.  F. 
R.  Wands,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Mrs.  Grant 
Smithson,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Roberts,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Heiner, 
Mrs.  Charles  Hart,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Elsa 
W.  Burnett,  Mrs.  Anna  Buck,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Frady, 
Mrs.  Henry  D.  Pierce,  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Grover, 
Mrs.  Everett  Wagner,  and  Mrs.  J.  Cofer. 

Street  meetings  each  evening  at  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Illinois  streets  are  arousing  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  the  immediate  work  for  the 
federal  amendment. 

Miss  Elsie  Hill,  who  has  been  aiding  the  or¬ 
ganization  work  in  Indiana,  will  speak  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Branch  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  on  June  29. 


Meetings  in  Wyoming 

MEETING  was  arranged  at  Casper,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  by  Miss  Margery  Ross,  in  the  library 
on  Friday  afternoon,  June  9,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Woman’s  Club.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Brooks 
presided. 

Miss  Ross  is  visiting  every  town  and  city  in 
Wyoming  and  reports  a  very  kindly  reception  at 
the  hands  of  the  organized  women  of  the  state. 

New  Jersey  Branch  Organizing  County 
Districts 

HE  New  Jersey  branch  has  held  one  meeting  a 
week  at  its  state  headquarters.  These  meetings 
are  usually  held  on  Fridays  and  the  latest 
developments  in  the  Congressional  Union  work  for 
the  passage  of  the  federal  amendment  are  discussed; 
all  members  and  friends  are  invited  to  attend. 

In  place  of  the  usual  Friday  meeting,  one  was 
held  on  Thursday,  June  15.  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  the 
speaker.  Members  from  Newark,  Orange,  Short 
Hills,  Nutley,  South  Orange  and  Elizabeth  were 
present. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  spoke  of  the  Woman’s  Party  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  recognition  accorded  its  members 
by  leading  members  of  the  Republican  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  parties.  Letters  and  newspaper  clippings 
sent  from  St.  Louis  by  Miss  Julia  Hurlbut  were 
read.  The  meeting  was  a  most  enthusiastic  one  and 
after  hearing  the  news  of  the  conventions,  plans  were 
discussed  for  immediate  work  in  New  Jersey.  A  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  called  to  organize  the  eighth  congres¬ 
sional  district  branch ;  this  will  be  held  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Karr,  822  De  Graw  Avenue, 
Newark,  on  the  twentieth  of  June.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
will  be  the  speaker.  The  organization  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  will  complete  the  organization  of  the  Essex 
County  districts. 

Miss  Julia  Hurlbut,  vice-chairman,  and  Miss  Agnes 
Campbell,  state  organizer,  will  campaign  the  first 
congressional  district  in  Miss  Hurlbut’s  roadster. 
They  will  start  on  June  twentieth.  This  district  in¬ 
cludes  the  counties  of  Salem,  Gloucester  and  Cam¬ 
den.  It  is  planned  to  hold  a  series  of  small  meetings 
to  interest  the  suffragists  of  the  district  in  the  work 
of  the  Union.  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Finley,  who  is  acting 
chairman  of  the  district,  has  arranged  for  some  of 
these  meetings. 

President  Receives  Resolution  from 
Virginia  Federation  of  Labor 

T  a  meeting  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Charles 
V.  Meredith,  in  Richmond,  Mrs.  Lesch,  of 
Indiana,  was  the  guest  of  the  Congressional 
Union. 

Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Virginia  envoy  to  the  west¬ 
ern  voting  women,  told  of  the  success  which  had 
met  the  appeal  to  form  a  Woman’s  Party. 

Mrs.  McCrone  and  Miss  J.  S.  Jennings,  of 
Richmond,  delegates  to  the  Woman’s  Party  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  told  of  the  organization  of 
the  party  and  the  meeting  at  which  five  national 
political  parties — Democratic,  Republican,  Pro¬ 
gressive,  Prohibition  and  Socialist — had  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  solicit  the  support  of  voting 
women. 

On  Wednesday,  June  21,  at  10:30  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  President  Wilson  received  Mrs.  D.  E.  Hooker 
with  resolutions  from  the  Virginia  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor,  representing  60,000  voters,  asking  him  to 
support  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Virginia  branch  of 
the  Congressional  Union,  a  resolution  was  drawn 
up  asking  the  President  to  use  his  influence  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment  through  Congress. 

“The  sentiment  of  the  newspapers  has  greatly 
changed  for  the  better  during  the  past  few 
months,”  writes  Mrs.  Meredith,  chairman  of  the 
Virginia  branch. 
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Comments  of  the  Press 

Concluded  from  page  9 

themselves  until  we  force  them  to  extend  it  to 
women. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  us;  there  are  now  four  million 
women  voters  in  the  United  States.  The  party  that 
turns  them  down  is  dead  politically.  Of  course,  our 
victory  is  not  won ;  we  shall  have  to  work  long  and 
endure  much  before  our  dreams  are  realized.  But 
the  new  Woman’s  Party  will  give  the  two  old  parties 
a  jolt  at  the  Presidential  election  that  will  set  them 
thinking  and  acting. 

At  every  stage  of  history  there  comes  a  moment 
when  decisive  action  brings  all  the  struggles  of  the 
past  into  realization.  This  is  one  of  those  moments 
in  the  nation’s  life  and  in  the  life  of  women. 

( Copyright ,  1916,  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association ) 

The  Sense  of  Responsibility 

THE  keynote  of  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1916  is  the  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  party  accepts  responsibility  for  its  acts  dur¬ 
ing  more  than  three  years  of  power.  *  *  * 

It  is  this  fact  which  gives  its  peculiar  character 
to  the  unique  platform  yesterday  adopted  in  St. 
Louis.  In  it  a  great  party  renders  an  account  of  the 
charge  which  100,000,000  people  have  imposed  upon 
it  during  the  most  momentous  period  of  modern 
times. — St.  Louis  ( Missouri )  Republic,  June  17,  1916. 

The  Suffrage  Victory 

WOMAN’S  suffrage  won  a  great  national  vic¬ 
tory  yesterday.  For  the  first  time  one  of  the 
two  old  great  national  parties  declared  itself 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  granting  the  vote  to  wo¬ 
man  “as  a  measure  of  justice  to  one-half  the  adult 
people  of  the  country.” 

The  declaration  that  the  right  of  each  state  "to 
settle  the  question  for  itself”  is  recognized  is  a 
limitation  of  the  method  of  attainment  but  not  a 
modification  of  the  principle.  The  facts  stands  out 
that  woman’s  suffrage  as  a  measure  of  justice  is  now 
indorsed  by  Republicans  and  Progressives  and  that 
the  chances  of  making  it  unanimous  by  obtaining  a 
recognition  by  the  Democrats  are  greatly  enhanced. 

The  plank  adopted  is  not  exactly  what  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  wanted — a  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  principle  with  no  limitaton  as  to  method.  It  is 
not  what  the  Woman’s  Party  convention  demanded 
— the  indorsement  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment.  But  it  recognizes  the  principle  for  which  both 
are  fighting. 

And  that  makes  it  a  great  victory.  No  more 
striking  demonstration  of  the  new  power  of  woman 
in  politics  has  been  afforded.  The  parade  in  the 
rain  helped  to  do  the  work.  The  formation  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  and  the  proceedings  of  that  con¬ 
vention  had  their  part.  But  what  put  this  plank  for 
the  first  time  into  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  was  the  sense  that  the  women  who  demand 
suffrage  are  a  force  that  must  be  reckoned  with. — 
Chicago  ( Illinois )  Herald,  June  9,  1916. 

Still  a  Victory 

THE  woman’s  suffrage  plank  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  convention  was  not  exactly  what 
either  the  National  Association  or  the  Congres¬ 
sional  LTnion  wanted.  But  it  was  a  victory  never¬ 
theless.  The  two  great  national  parties  have  now 
given  equal  suffrage  a  recognition  heretofore  with¬ 
held  and  never  hereafter  to  be  withdrawn.  If  both 
platforms  leave  the  question  to  the  final  decision  of 
the  states,  at  the  same  time  they  admit  the  justice  of 
the  principle.  The  Republican  platform  does  it  in 
good  set  terms,  the  Democratic  in  the  fact  that  it 
“recommends”  that  the  suffrage  be  extended  by  the 
states  to  women  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 
As  time  goes  by  the  practical  significance  of  the 
results  of  the  suffrage  effort  at  Chicago  and  St. 

Louis  should  appear  more  and  more  clearly. _ 

Chicago  ( Illinois )  Herald,  June  17,  1916. 


Treasurer’s  Report 

List  of  Contributions  from  June  12  Through 
June  19,  1916 


Frances  Squire  Potter  Circle  .  $1.00 

Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Locke  .  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Pollard  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Florence  N.  Curtis  .  5.00 

A  Friend  .  10.00 

Mrs.  G.  Brown  Miller  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Florence  Ingraham  Blake .  1.00 

Mrs.  F.  Sanborn  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Emma  Gray  .  1.00 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Glaser  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Alice  Hunt  .  .50 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hopkins  .  2.50 

Miss  Edith  Hall  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Emma  La  Porte .  1.00 

Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock .  5.00 

Mrs.  William  Albert  Wood  .  1.00 

Miss  Alice  T.  Jenkins  .  1.00 

Per  New  Jersey  Branch: 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton  .  5.00 

Miss  Florence  Ranger .  .25 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr  .  7.60 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Albert  S.  Osborn  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead .  1.00 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Seward .  3.00 

Mrs.  Lial  C.  Jordan  .  .50 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle .  2.00 

Miss  Minnie  D.  Abbott .  1.00 

Mrs.  E.  Z.  Faulkner  .  1.00 

Miss  Margaret  Boyle  .  1.00 

Mrs.  L.  Dow  Balliett  .  1.00 

Mrs.  William  E.  Pinklam  .  1.00 

Collection  at  Headquarters  Meeting..  1.25 

Per  Massachusetts  Branch: 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw  .  140.00 

Miss  Susan  Wilcox  .  10.00 

Mrs.  H.  Addington  Bruce  .  15.00 

Miss  Evelyn  Bolles  .  3.00 

Miss  Marion  Sayward .  5.00 

Miss  Margaret  Rogers .  2.00 

Mrs.  Teresa  Crowley  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Kate  Wendell  Townsend .  25.00 

Miss  Mary  Gay  .  10.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Minot .  5.00 

Per  Michigan  Branch  : 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Watters .  1.00 

Mrs.  Harry  Coleman  .  2.00 

Card  Party,  Detroit  .  24.75 

Pontiac  Branch  6th  District .  2.00 

Sale  of  tickets  .  104.00 

Membership  fees  .  82.25 

Collection  .  383.98 


Total  .  $894.58 

Previously  acknowledged  in  THE  SUF¬ 
FRAGIST  .  150,610.00 


Total  collected  through  June  19,  1916.  ..  .$151,504.58 


DIRECT 

APPEAL 

One  dandy  way  to  keep  the  trade 
you  have  and  capture  new  business 
is  to  keep  before  patrons  and  pros¬ 
pects  with  your  proposition ;  con¬ 
stant  appeal  lands  orders.  Let  us 
fix  your  printing. 

“We  Grow  ’Cause  We  Know” 


Columbian  Printing  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

815  Fourteenth  St. 

Main  4250 


The  R.  E.  Burnham  Company 

SOCIAL  STATIONERS 

AND 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 
1 16  Farmer  Street  Detroit 


Drawing  Rooms  For  Rent 

HE  drawing  rooms  of  Cameron  House, 
21  Madison  Place,  Northwest,  are  for 
rent  for  private  entertaining  and  for 
club  and  society  meetings.  Low  rental  for 
their  use  afternoons  and  evenings.  One 
dressing  room  and  the  service  of  maid,  also 
open  fire  if  desired.  For  small  clubs  or  com¬ 
mittees  requiring  only  one  room  special  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  made.  Visitors  will  be 
welcome  to  look  over  the  rooms.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  apply  to  Mrs.  Ella  Dean, 
Official  Hostess. 


From  a  Friend 


Smart 

Adaptations  of 
Our  Imported 
Models 

$5.00  to  $15.00 


47-49  West  42d  Street 
New  York  City 

“The  Great  Specialty  House' 


12 


5,000  New  Subscribers 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  “  The  Suffragist  ” 

(In  this  column  we  list  the  subscriptions  sent  in 
each  ■week  by  our  members.  These  are  only  a  part 


of  the  total  number  of  new  subscriptions.) 

JUNE  10  THROUGH  JUNE  17 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch  .  12 

Miss  Margaret  Lee  .  4 

Mrs.  Alden  H.  Potter  .  10 

Mrs.  William  Kent  .  1 

Dr.  Margaret  Long  .  1 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Babson  .  1 

Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean  .  1 

Miss  Emily  I.  Farnum  .  1 

New  Jersey  Branch,  Congressional  Union....  3 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Morey  .  1 


Total  .  35 

Previously  acknowledged  in  “THE  SUFFRA¬ 
GIST”  .  3,115 


Total  through  June  17th  secured  by  members  3,150 


You  can  give  no  better  gift  to  the  caine  than 
a  year’s  subscription  to 

THE  SUFFRAGIST 

One  Dollar  per  Year 

It  tells  each  week  how  Congress  deals  with 
Woman  Suffrage 

SPREAD  IT! 

A  widely  read  paper  is  the  most  powerful  ally 
of  a  political  movement 


The  Suffragist 
Bookshelf 


THIS  department  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  before  our  readers  some  good  books  on 
the  suffrage  question,  current  events  and  recent 
fiction.  While  all  the  books  on  this  subject  cannot  be 
listed  we  will  at  all  times  be  glad  to  fill  your  order  for 
any  book  published.  Suffragists  are  urged  to  purchase 
theirbooks  through  The  Suffragist  Book  Service.  You 
pay  no  more — often  less — than  if  you  purchased  from 
a  bookseller, and  The  Suffragist  getsthebenefit.  In  re- 
miwingrememberthat  theprice  given  includespostage. 


The  Heart  of  Blackstone,  Nanette  B.  Paul, 


What  Women  Have  Done  with  the  Vote, 

J.  Ackermann  . . 80 

Woman’s  Part  in  Government,  W.  H  Allen  1.60 

Woman  and  the  Law,  G.  J.  Bayle9 .  1.60 

Woman  with  Empty  Hands,  M.  H.  Carter..  .60 

Advance  of  Woman,  J.  J.  Christie .  1.60 

Meditations  on  Votes  for  Women,  S.  M. 

Crothers  .  1.10 

What  Eight  Million  Women  Want,  R.  C. 

Dorr  .  2.10 

In  This  Our  World.  C.  P.  Gilman .  1.35 

Man-Made  World,  C.  P.  Gilman .  1.10 

Woman  and  Economics,  C.  P.  Gilman .  1.60 

Rights  of  Woman,  Mary  Godwin . 50 

Woman’s  Place  in  Government,  K.  V.  Grin- 

nell  .  1.30 

Life  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  3  vols,  I.  H.  Har¬ 
per  .  7.50 

What  Women  Want,  B.  F.  Hale .  1.35 

Political  Status  of  Women,  B.  Rembaugh..  1.10 

My  Own  Story,  Mrs.  £.  Pankhurst .  2.00 

Women  and  Labor,  O.  Schreiner .  1.25 

Future  of  the  Woman  Movement,  H.  M. 

Swanwick  .  1.10 

Woman’s  Share  in  Social  Culture,  A.  G. 
Spencer  .  2.10 


Send  Orders  with  Remittance  to 
THE  SUFFRAGIST  BOOK  SERVICE 
Congressional  Union  Headquarters 
Lafayette  Square  Washington,  D.  C. 


Potlets’  Ostrich  Feather  Works 

718  13th  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

Expert  in  Cleaning,  Dyeing  and  Curling 
Ostrich  and  Fancy  Plumes.  Aigrettes, 
Paradises  and  Feather  Fans  Renovated 


Phones  Main  2010-2011 

PADDED  VANS 

and  Experienced 
Men  for  Moving 
Furniture,  Pianos 
and  Baggage 
Packing  and 
Shipping  our 
Specialty 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 


E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


CHURCH  ENVELOPES 

Of  Every  Variety 

JOSEPH  BRENNIAN  COMPANY 

1632  Meadow  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phone:  Fkd  81 


CLASSIFIED 

Do  you  want 

To  rent  your  house  or  apartment, 

Buy  or  sell  a  car, 

Get  domestic  help, 

Or  have  you  any  other  want? 

If  so  send  us  your  ad 

(Two  cents  a  word,  minimum 
25  cents;  or  five  insertions 
for  one  dollar)  to  THE 
SUFFRAGIST,  Lafayette 
Square,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rate,  16  words  26  cents,  2  cents  each  additional  word. 
Five  insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  To  insure  inser¬ 
tion  in  our  next  issue,  all  advertisements  must  be  received 
not  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  Address,  the  Advertise¬ 
ment  Manager,  THE  8UFFRAGIST,  Lafayette  Square, 
Washington,  D.  0. 


FOE  SALE 


PROCEEDS  will  be  given  to  THE  SUFFRAGIST.  Lady’s 
side  saddle  (Whitman)  in  excellent  condition,  bridle 
(with  check  bit)  and  horse  hair  cineh.  $25  or  offer  to 
Business  Manager,  THE  SUFFRAGIST. 


LOT  FOR  SALE — Rockville,  Md.,  115  ft.  by  203  1-3  ft.; 
beautifully  situated;  $500  cash.  Will  give  large  bonus 
of  sale  to  suffrage  cause.  For  further  information 
address  SUFFRAGIST,  Box  105. 


THE  “GLAD  DAYS”  are  herel  Help  make  your  friends 
glad;  Use  our  “Suffrage  Maiden’5  garden  sticks  for 
personal  gifts,  luncheons  and  dinner  favors,  bridge 
prizes,  etc.,  50  cents  each,  $5.75  per  dozen.  Send  your 
order  to-day  prepaid  to  Congressional  Union,  New  Jersey 
Branch,  17  West  Park  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED 


SETTLED  WOMAN — Educated  and  refined;  wants  out  ol 
door  work  for  the  summer,  no  objection  to  country. 
SUFFRAGIST  Box  220. 


To  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 

Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  insert  the  undermentioned  Advertisement  in  The  Suffragist  for . Insertions  to 

be  published  . for  which  I  enclose  the  sum  of  $ . 


Date 


Name  . 

Address  . 

WRITE  ADVERTISEMENT  HERE 


Classified  Advertisement  Rate.  1 5  words  25  cents.  2  cents  eack  additional  word.  Five  insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 

Alt  Advertisements  must  be  irefaid.  The  Advertisement  Manager  reserves  to  herself  the  right  to  reject  and  return  with  remittance 
any  Advertisement  which  she  may  consider  unsuitable  for  insertion  in  this  section  of  the  tafxr 


